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SUCCESS IN LITERATURE: THE 
PRINCIPLE OF SINCERITY. 





I. — Literature and the Public. 


It is always understood as an expression of 
condemnation when anything in Literature or 
Art is said to be done for effect ; and yet to 
produce an effect is the aim and end of both. 

There is nothing beyond a verbal am- 
biguity here if we look at it closely, and yet 
there is a corresponding uncertainty in the 
conception of Literature and Art commonly 
entertained, which leads many writers and 
many critics into the belief that what are 
called “ effects” should be sought and when 
found must succeed. It is desirable to clear 
up this moral ambiguity, as I may call it, and 
to show that the real method of securing the 
legitimate effect is not to aim at it, but to 
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aim at the truth, relying on that for securing 
effect. The condemnation of whatever is 
“done for effect” obviously springs from in- 
dignation at a disclosed insincerity in the 
artist, who is self-convicted of having neg- 
lected truth for the sake of our applause ; 
and we refuse our applause to the flatterer, 
or give it Gontemptuously as to a mounte- 
bank whose dexterity has amused us. 

It is unhappily true that much insincere 
Literature and Art, executed solely with a 
view to effect, does succeed by deceiving the 
public. But this is only because the simula- 
tion of truth or the blindness of the public 
conceals the insincerity. As a maxim, the 
Principle of Sincerity is admitted. Nothing 
but what is true, or is held to be true, can 
succeed ; anything which looks like insin- 
cerity is condemned. In this respect we may 
compare it with the maxim of Honesty the 
best policy. No far-reaching intellect fails 
to perceive that if all men were uniformly up- 
right and truthful, Life would be more vic- 
torious, and Literature more noble. We find, 
however, both in Life and Literature, a prac- 
tical disregard of the truth of these proposi- 
tions almost equivalent to a disbelief in 
them. Many men are keenly alive to the 
social advantages of honesty — in the practice 


_ of others. .They are also strongly impressed 


with the conviction that in their own par- 
ticular case the advantage will sometimes lie 
in not strictly adhering to the rule. Honesty 
is doubtless the best policy in the long run ; 
but somehow the run here seems so very 
long, and a short cut opens such allurements 
to impatient desire. It requires a firm, calm 
insight, or a noble habit of thought to steady 
the wavering mind, and direct it away from 
delusive short-cuts : to make belief practice, 
and forego immediate triumph. Many of 
those who unhesitatingly admit Sincerity to 
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be one great condition of success in Litera- 
ture find it difficult, and often impossible, to 
resist the temptation of an insincerity which 
promises immediate advantage. It is not 
only the grocers who sand their sugar before 
prayers. Writers who know well enough that 
the triumph of falsehood is an _ unholy 
triumph are not deterred from falsehood by 
that knowledge. They know, perhaps, that, 
even if undetected, it will press on their own 
consciences ; but the knowledge avails them 
little. The immediate pressure of the tempta- 
tion is yielded to, and Sincerity remains a 
text to be preached to others. To gain ap- 
plause they will misstate facts, to gain victory 
in argument they will misrepresent the opin- 
ions they oppose; and they suppress the 
rising misgivings by the dangerous sophism 
that to discredit error is good work, and by 
the hope that no one will detect the means by 
which the work is effected. The saddest 
aspect of this procedure is that in Literature, 
as in Life, a temporary success often does 
reward dishonesty. It would be insincere to 
conceal it. To gain a reputation as discov- 
erers men will invent or suppress facts. To 
appear learned, they will array their writings 
in the ostentation of borrowed citations. To 
solicit the “ sweet voices” of the crowd, they 
will feign sentiments they do not feel, and 
utter what they think the crowd will wish to 
hear, keeping back whatever the crowd will 
hear with disapproval. And, as I said, such 
men often succeed for a time ; the fact is so, 
and we must not pretend that it is otherwise. 
But it no more disturbs the fundamental 
truth of the Principle of Sincerity than the 
perturbations in the orbit of Mars disturb 
the truth of Kepler’s law. 

It is impossible to deny that dishonest men 
often grow rich and famous, becoming power- 
ful in their parish or in parliament. Their 
portraits simper from shop windows; and 
they live and die respected. This success is 
theirs ; yet it is not the success which a noble 
soul will envy. Apart from the risk of dis- 
covery and infamy, there is the certainty of 
a conscience ill at ease, or if at ease, so 
blunted in its sensibilities, so given over to 
lower lusts, that a healthy instinct recoils 

from such a state. Observe, moreover, that 
in Literature the possible rewards of dis- 












honesty are small, and the probability of de- 
tection is great. In Life a dishonest man is 
chiefly moved by desires toward some tangible 
result of money or power ; if he get these he 
has got all. The man of letters has a higher 
aim ; the very object of his toil is to secure 
the sympathy and respect of men; and the 
rewards of his toil may be paid in money, 
tame, or consciousness of earnest effort. The 
first of these may sometimes be gained with- 
out Sincerity. Fame may, also, for a time, be 
erected on an unstable ground, though it will 
inevitably be destroyed again. But the last 
and not least reward is to be gained by every 
one without fear of failure, without risk of 
change. Sincere work is good work, be it 
never so humble; and sincere work is not 
only an indestructible delight to the worker 
by its very genuineness, but is immortal in the 
best sense, for it lives forever in its influence. 
There is no good Dictionary, not even a good 
Index, that is not in this sense priceless, for 
it has honestly furthered the work of the 


world, saving labor to others, setting an 
example to successors. Whether I make a 
careful Index, or an inaccurate one, will 


probably in no respect affect the money pay- 
ment I shall receive. My sins will never fall 
heavily on me; my virtue will gain me 
neither extra pence nor praise. I shall be 
hidden by obscurity from the indignation of 
those whose valuable time is wasted over my 
pretence at accuracy, as from the silent grati- 
tude of those whose time is saved by my 
honest fidelity. The consciousness of faith- 
fulness even to the poor index maker may be 
a better reward than pence or praise ; but of 
course we cannot expect the unconscientious 
to believe this. If I sand my sugar, and tell 


’ lies over my counter, I may gain the rewards 


of- dishonesty, or I may be overtaken by its 
Nemesis. But if I am faithful in my work, 
the reward cannot be withheld from me. 
The obscure workers who, knowing that they 
will never earn renown, yet feel an honorable 
pride in doing their work faithfully, may be 
likened to the benevolent who feel a noble 
delight in performing generous actions which 
will never be known to be theirs, the only 
end they seek in such actions being the good 
which is wrought for others, and their delight 
being the sympathy with others. 
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I should be ashamed to insist on truths so 
little likely to be disputed, did they not point 
directly at the great source of bad Literature 
which springs from a want of proper moral 
guidance rather than from deficiency of 
talent. The Principle of Sincerity comprises 
all those qualities of courage, patience, 
honesty, and simplicity which give momentum 
to talent, and determine successful Literature. 
It is not enough to have the eye to see ; there 
must also be the courage to express what the 
eye has seen, and the steadfastness of a trust 
in truth. Insight, imagination, grace of style 
are potent ; but their power is delusive unless 
sincerely guided. If any one should object 
that this is a truism, the answer is ready: 
Writers disregard its truth, as traders dis- 
regard the truism of honesty being the best 
policy. Nay, as even the most upright men 
are occasionally liable to swerve from the 
truth, so the most upright authors will in 
some passages desert a perfect sincerity ; yet 
the ideal of both is rigorous truth. Men who 
are never flagrantly dishonest are at times 
unveracious in small matters, coloring or sup- 
pressing facts with a conscious purpose ; and 
writers who never stole an idea nor pretended 
to honors for which they had not striven may 
be found lapsing into small insincerities, 
speaking a language which is not theirs, 
uttering opinions which they expect to gain 
applause rather than the opinions really be- 
lieved by them. But if few men are perfectly 
and persistently sincere, Sincerity is never- 
theless the only enduring strength. 

The principle is universal, stretching from 
the highest purposes of Literature down to 
its smallest details. It underlies the labor of 
the philosopher, the investigator, the moralist, 
the poet, the novelist, the critic, the historian, 
and the compiler. It is visible in the publica- 
tion of opinions, in the structure of sentences, 
and in the fidelity of citations. Men utter in- 
sincere thoughts, they express themselves in 
echoes and affectations, and they are careless 
or dishonest. in their use of the labors of 
others, all the time believing in the virtue of 
sincerity, all the time trying to make others 
believe honesty to be the best policy. 

Let us glance for a moment at the most 
important applications of the principle. <A 
man must be himself convinced if he is to 
convince others. The prophet must be his 





own disciple, or he will make none. En- 
thusiasm is contagious : belief creates belief. 
There is no influence issuing from unbelief or 
from languid acquiescence. This is peculiarly 
noticeable in Art, because Art depends on 
sympathy for its influence, and unless the 
artist has felt the emotions he depicts, we re- 
main unmoved : in proportion to the depth 
of his feeling is our sympathetic response ; 
in proportion to the shallowness or falsehood 
of his presentation is our coldness or indiffer- 
ence. Many writers who have been fond of 
quoting the si vis me flere* of Horace have 
written as if they did not believe a word of 
it; for they have been silent on their own 
convictions, suppressed their own experience, 
and falsified their own feelings to repeat the 
convictions and fine phrases of another. I 
am sorry that my experience assures me that 
many of those who will read with complete 
assent all here written respecting the power 
of Sincerity will basely desert their allegiance 
to the truth the next time they begin to 
write ; and they will desert it because their 
misguided views of Literature prompt them 
to think more of what the public is likely to 
applaud than of what is worth applause ; un- 
fortunately for them, their estimation of this 
likelihood is generally based on a very erro- 
neous assumption of public wants: they 
grossly mistake the taste they pander to. 


Il. — The Value of Sincerity. 


In all sincere speech there is power, not 
necessarily great power, but as much as the 
speaker is capable of. Speak for yourself 
and from yourself, or be silent. It can be of 
no good that you should tell in your “ clever ” 
feeble way what another has already told us 
with the dynamic energy of conviction. If 
you can tell us something that your own eyes 
have seen, your own mind has thought, your 
own heart has felt, you will have power over 
us, and all the real power that is possible for 
you. If what you have seen is trivial, if what 
you have thought is erroneous, if what you 
have felt is feeble, it would assuredly be better 
that you should not speak at all; but if you 
insist on speaking, Sincerity will secure the 
uttermost of power. 

The delusions of self-love cannot be pre- 





*“ De Arte Poetica,” 1. 102. “If you wish me to 
weep, you must yourself grieve first.” 
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vented, but intellectual misconceptions as to 
the means of achieving success may be cor- 
rected. Thus although it may not be possible 
for any introspection to discover whether we 
have genius or effective power. it is quite pos- 
sible to know whether we are trading upon 
borrowed capital, and whether the eagle’s 
feathers have been picked up by us, or grow 
from our own wings. I hear some one of my 
young readers exclaim against the dishearten- 
ing tendency of what is here said. Ambitious 
of success, and conscious that he has no great 
resources within his own experience, he 
shrinks from the idea of being thrown upon 
his naked faculty and limited resources, when 
he feels himself capable of dexterously using 
the resources of otuers, and so producing an 
effective work. ‘ Why,” he asks, “ must I 
confine myself to my own small experience, 
when I feel persuaded that it will interest no 
one ? Why express the opinions to which 
my own investigations have led me, when I 
suspect that they are incomplete, perhaps alto- 
gether erroneous, and when I know that they 
will not be popular, because they are unlike 
those which have hitherto found favor ? 
Your restrictions would reduce two-thirds of 
our writers to silence !|” 

This reduction would, I suspect, be wel- 
comed hy every one except the gagged 
writers ; but as the idea of its being operative 
is too chimerical for us to entertain it, and 
as the purpose of these pages is to expound 
the principles of success and failure, not to 
make Quixotic onslaughts on the windmills 
of stupidity and conceit, I answer my young 
interrogator: “Take warning and do not 
write. Unless you believe in yourself, only 
noodles will believe in you, and they but 
tepidly. If your experience seems trivial to 
you, it must seem trivial to us. If your 
thoughts are not fervid convictions, or sincere 
doubts, they will not have the power of con- 
victions and doubts. To believe in yourself 
‘is the first step ; to proclaim your belief the 
next. You cannot assume the power of 
another. No jay becomes an eagle by bor- 
rowing a few eagle feathers. It is true that 
your sincerity will not be a guarantee of 
power. You may believe that to be impor- 
tant and novel which we all recognize as 
trivial and old. You may be a madman, and 
believe yourself a prophet. You may be a 


mere echo, and believe yourself a_ voice. 
These are among the delusions against which 
none of us are protected. But -if Sincerity 
is not necessarily a guarantee of power, it is 
a necessary condition of power, and no genius 
or prophet can exist without it.” 

“The highest merit we ascribe to Moses, 
Plato, and Milton,” says Emerson, * “ is that 
they set at naught books and traditions, and 
spoke not what men thought, but what they 
thought. A man should learn to detect and 
watch that gleam of light which flashes across 
his mind from within ; more than the lustre 
of the firmament of bards and sages. Yet he 
dismisses without notice his thought because 
it is his. In every work of genius we recog- 
nize our own rejected thoughts ; they come 
back to us with a certain alienated majesty.” 
It is strange that any one who has recognized 
the individuality of all works of lasting in- 
fluence should not also recognize the fact that 
his own individuality ought to be steadfastly 
preserved. As Emerson says in continuation, 
Great works of art have no more affecting 
lesson for us than this. They teach us to 
abide by our spontaneous impressions with 
good-humored inflexibility, then most when 
the whole cry of voices is on the other side. 
Else to-morrow a stranger will say with mas- 
terly good sense precisely what we have 
thought and felt all the time, and we shall be 
forced to take with shame our opinion from 
another.” Accepting the opinions of another 
and the tastes of another is very different 
from agreement in opinion and taste. Origi- 
nality is independence, not rebellion ; it is 
sincerity, not antagonism. Whatever you be- 
lieve to be true and false, that proclaim to be 
true and false ; whatever you think admirable 
and beautiful, that should be your model, even 
if all your friends and all the critics storm 
at you as a crotchet-monger and an eccentric. 
Whether the public will feel its truth and 
beauty at once, or after long years, or never 
cease to regard it as paradox and ugliness, 
no man can foresee ; enough for you to know 
that you have done your best, have been true 
to yourself, and that the utmost power in- 
herent in your work has been displayed. 

An orator whose purpose is to persuade 
men must speak the things they wish to hear ; 


* Essay on “ Self-Reliance.” 
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an orator whose purpose is to move men 
must also avoid disturbing the emotional 
effect by any obtrusion of intellectual antago- 
nism ; but an author whose purpose is to in- 
struct men, who appeals to the intellect, must 
be careless of their opinions, and think only 
of truth. It will often be a question when a 
man is or is not wise in advancing unpalatable 
opinions, or in preaching heresies ; but it can 
never be a question that a man should be 
silent if unprepared to speak the truth as he 
conceives it. Deference to popular opinion is 
cne great source of bad writing, and is all the 
more disastrous because the deference is paid 
to some purely hypothetical requirement. 
When a man fails to see the truth of certain 
generally accepted views, there is no law com- 
pelling him to provoke animosity by announc- 
ing his dissent. He may be excused if he 
shrink from the lurid glory of martyrdom ; 
he may be justified in not placing himself in a 
position of singularity. He may even be 
commended for not helping to perplex man- 
kind with doubts which he feels to be founded 
on limited and possibly erroneous investiga- 
tion. But if allegiance to truth lays no stern 
command upon him to speak out his im- 
mature dissent, it does lay a stern command 
not to speak out hypocritical assent. There 
are many justifications of silence ; there can 
be none of insincerity. 

Nor is this less true of minor questions ; 
it applies equally to opinions on matters of 
taste and personal feeling. Why should I 
echo what seem to me the extravagant 
praises of Raphael’s “ Transfiguration,” when, 
in truth, I do not greatly admire that famous 
work ? There is no necessity for me to speak 
on the subject at all ; but if I do speak, surely 
it is to utter my impressions, and not to re- 
peat what others have uttered. Here, then, is 
a dilemma ; if I say what I really feel about 
this work, after vainly endeavoring day after 
day to discover the transcendent merits dis- 
covered by thousands ( or at least proclaimed 
by them ), there is every likelihood of my 
incurring the contempt of connoisseurs, and 
of being reproached with want of taste in art. 
This is the bugbear which scares thousands. 
For myself, I would rather incur the contempt 
of connoisseurs than my own ; the reproach 
of defective taste is more endurable than the 
teproach of insincerity. Suppose I am defi- 





cient in the requisite knowledge and sensi- 
bility, shall I be less so by pretending to ad- 
mire what really gives me no exquisite enjoy- 
ment ? Will the pleasure I feel in pictures 
be enhanced because other men consider me 
right in my admiration, or diminished because 
they consider me wrong ? * 

The opinion of the majority is not lightly 
to be rejected ; but neither is it to be care- 
lessly echoed. There is something noble in 
the submission. to a great renown, which 
makes all reverence a healthy attitude if it be 
genuine. When I think of the immense fame 
of Raphael, and of how many hich and deli- 
cate minds have found exquisite delight even 
in the “ Transfiguration,” and especially when 
I recall how others of his works have affected 
me, it is natural to feel some diffidence in op- 
posing the judgment of men whose studies 
have given them the best means of forming 
that iudgment —a diffidence which may keep 
me silent on the matter. To start with the 
assumption that you are right, and all who 
oppose you are fools, cannot be a safe 
method. Nor in spite of a conviction that 
much of the admiration expressed for the 
“ Transfiguration ” is lip-homage and tradi- 
tion, ought the non-admiring to assume that 
all of it is insincere. It is quite compatible 
with modesty to be perfectly independent, and 
with sincerity to be respectful to the opinions 
and tastes of others. If you express any 
opinion, you are bound to express your real 
opinion ; let critics and admirers utter what 
dithyrambs they please. Were this terror of 
not being thought correct in taste once got 
rid of, how many stereotyped judgments on 
books and pictures would be broken up ! and 
the result of this sincerity would be some 
really valuable criticism. In the presence of 
Raphael’s “ Sistine Madonna,” Titian’s “ Peter 





*T have never thoroughly understood the painful 
anxiety of people to be shielded against the dishonor- 
ing suspicion of not rightly appreciating pictures, 
even when the very phrases they use betray their 
ignorance and insensibility. Many will avow their 
indifference to music, and almost boast of their igno- 
rance of science ; will sneer at abstract theories, and 
profess the most tepid interest in history, who would 
fee! it an unpardonable insult if you doubted their 
enthusiasm ‘or painting and the “‘ old masters” ( by 
them secretly identified with the brown masters). It 
is an insincerity fostered by general pretence. Each 
man is afraid to declare his real sentiments in the 
presence of others equally timid. Massive authority 
overawes genuine feeling. 
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the Martyr,” or Masaccio’s great frescoes in 
the Brancacci Chapel, one feels as if there had 
been nothing written about these mighty 
works, so little does any eulogy discriminate 
the elements of their profound effects, so little 
have critics expressed their own thoughts and 
feelings. Yet every day some wandering con- 
noisseur stands before these pictures, and at 
once, without waiting to let them sink deep 
into his mind, discovers all the merits which 
are stereotyped in the criticisms, and discovers 
nothing else. He does not wait to feel, he is 
impatient to range himself with men of taste ; 
he discards all genuine impressions, replacing 
them with vague conceptions of what he is 
expected to see. 

Inasmuch as success must be determined by 
the relation between the work and the public, 
the sincerity which leads a man into open re- 
volt against established opinions may seem to 
be an obstacle. Indeed, publishers, critics, 
and friends are always loud in their prophecies 
against originality and independence on this 
very ground ; they do their utmost to stifle 
every attempt at novelty, because they fix 
their eyes upon a hypothetical public taste, 
and think that only what has already been 
proved successful can again succeed ; forget- 
ting that whatever has once been done need 
not be done over again, and forgetting that 
what is now commonplace was once origi- 
nality. There are cases in which a disregard 
of public opinion will inevitably call forth op- 
probrium and neglect ; but there is no case 
in which Sincerity is not strength. If I ad- 
vance new views in Philosophy or Theology, 
I cannot expect to have many adherents 
among minds altogether unprepared for such 
views : yet it is certain that even those who 
most fiercely oppose me will recognize the 
power oi my voice if it is not a mere echo ; 
and the very novelty will challenge attention, 
and at last gain adherents if my views have 
any real insight. At any rate, the point to be 

considered is this, that whether the novel 

views excite opposition or applause, the one 
condition of their success is that they be be- 
lieved in by the propagator. The public can 
be really moved only by what is genuine. 
Even an error if believed in will have greater 
force than an insincere truth. Lip-advocacy 
only rouses lip-homage. It is belief which 
gives momentum. 








Nor is it any serious objection to what is. 
here said, that insincerity and timid acquies- 
cence in the opinion and tastes of the public 
do often gain applause and temporary suc- 
cess. Sanding the sugar is not immediately 
unprofitable. There is an unpleasant popu- 
larity given to falsehood in this world of 
ours ; but we love the truth notwithstanding, 
and with a more enduring love. Who does 
not know what it is to listen to public 
speakers pouring forth expressions of hollow 
belief and sham enthusiasm, snatching at 
commonplaces with a fervor as of faith, em- 
phasizing insincerities as if to make up by 
emphasis what is wanting in feeling, all the 
while saying not only what they do not be- 
lieve, but what the listeners know they do not 
believe, and what the listeners, though they 
roar assent, do not themselves believe —a 
turbulence of sham, the very noise of which 
stuns the conscience ? Is such an orator 
really enviable. although thunders of applause 
may have greeted his efforts? Is that suc- 
cess, although the newspapers all over the 
kingdom may be reporting the speech ? 
What influence remains when the noise of the 
‘shouts has died away ? Whereas, if on the 
same occasion one man gave utterance to a 
sincere thought, even if it were not a very 
wise thought, although the silence of the pub- 
lic — perhaps its hisses — may have produced 
an impression of failure, yet there is success, 
for the thought will re-appear and mingle 
with the thoughts of men to be adopted or 
combated by them, and may perhaps in a few 
years mark out the speaker as a man better 
worth listening to than the noisy orator 
whose insincerity was so much cheered. 

The same observation applies to books. 
An author who waits upon the times, and 
utters only what he thinks the world will like 
to hear, who sails with the stream, admiring 
everything which it is “ correct taste” to ad- 
mire, despising everything which has not yet 

received that Hallmark, sneering at the 
thoughts of a great thinker not yet accepted 
as such, and slavishly repeating the small 
phrases of a thinker who has gained renown, 
flippant and contemptuous toward opinions 
which he has not taken the trouble to under- 
stand, and never venturing to oppose even 
the errors of men in authority, such an author 
may indeed by dint of a certain dexterity in 
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assorting the mere husks of opinion gain the 
applause of reviewers, who will call him a 
thinker, and of indolent men and women who 
will pronounce him “so clever”; but 
triumphs of this kind are like oratorical 
triumphs after dinner. Every autumn the 
earth is strewed with the dead leaves of such 
vernal successes. 


III. — Sincerity as Related to Vision. 

I would not have the reader conclude that 
because I advocate plain speaking even of un- 
popular views, I mean to imply that origi- 
nality and sincerity are always in opposition 
to public opinion. There are many points 
both of doctrine and feeling in which the 
world is not likely to be wrong. But in all 
cases it is desirable that men should not pre- 
tend to believe opinions which they really 
reject, or express emotions they do not 
feel. And this rule is universal. Even truth- 
ful and modest men will sometimes violate the 
rule under the mistaken idea of being elo- 
quent by means of the diction of eloquence. 
This is a source of bad Literature. There 
are certain views in Religion, Ethics, and 
Politics which readily lend themselves to elo- 
quence, because eloquent men have written 
largely on them, and the temptation to secure 
this facile effect often seduces men to advo- 
cate these views, in preference to views they 
really see to be more rational. That this 
eloquence at second-hand is but feeble in its 
effect does not restrain others from repeating 
it. Experience never seems to teach them 
that grand speech comes only from grand 
thoughts, passionate speech from passionate 
emotions. The pomp and roll of words, the 
trick of phrase, the rhythm and the gesture of 
an orator, may all be imitated, but not his 
eloquence. No man was ever eloquent by 
trying to be eloquent, but only by being so. 
Trying leads to the vice of “ fine writing ” — 
the plague-spot of Literature, not only un- 
healthy in itself, and vulgarizing the grand 
language which should be reserved for great 
thoughts, but encouraging that tendency to 
select only those views upon which a spurious 
enthusiasm can most readily graft the repre- 
sentative abstractions and stirring suggestions 
which will move public applause. The “ fine 
writer ” will always prefer the opinion which 
is striking to the opinion which is true. He 
frames his sentences by the ear, and is dis- 


satisfied with them only when their cadences 
are ill-distributed, or their diction is too 
familiar. It seldom occurs to him that a sen- 
tence should accurately express his meaning 
and no more; indeed, there is not often a 
definite meaning to be expressed, for the 
thought which arose vanished while he tried 
to express it. and the sentence, instead of 
being determined by and moulded on a 
thought, is determined by some verbal sug- 
gestion. Open any book or periodical, and 
see how frequently the writer does not, can- 
not, mean what he says ; and you will observe 
that in general the defect does not arise from 
any poverty in our language, but from the 
habitual carelessness which allows expressions 
to be written down unchallenged provided 
they are sufficiently harmonious, and not glar- 
ingly inadequate. 

The slapdash insincerity of modern style 
entirely sets at naught the first principle of 
writing, which is accuracy. The art of writ- 
ing is not, as many seem to imagine, the art 
of bringing fine phrases into rhythmical 
order, but the art of placing before the reader 
intelligible symbols of the thoughts and feel- 
ings in the writer’s mind. Endeavor to be 
faithful, and if there is any beauty in your 
thought, your style will be beautiful ; if there 
is any real emotion to express, the expression 
will be moving. Never rouge your style. 
Trust to your native pallor rather than to 
cosmetics. Try to make us see what you see 
and to feel what you feel, and banish from 
your mind whatever phrases others may have 
used to express what was in their thoughts, 
but is not in yours. Have you never ob- 
served what a slight impression writers have 
produced, in spite of a profusion of images, 
antitheses, witty epigrams, and rolling peri- 
ods, whereas some simpler style, altogether 
wanting in such “brilliant passages,’ has 
gained the attention and respect of thou- 
sands ? Whatever is stuck on as ornament 
affects us as ornament ; we do not think an 
old hag young and handsome because the 
jewels flash from her brow and bosom ; if we 
envy her wealth, we do not admire her 
beauty. 

What “fine writing” is to prosaists, insin- 
cere imagery is to poets : it is introduced for 
effect, not used as expression. To the real 
poet an image comes ‘spontaneously, or if it 
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comes as an afterthought, it is chosen be- 
cause it expresses his meaning and helps to 

paint the picture which is in his mind, not 
because it is beautiful in itself. It is a symbol, 
not an ornament. Whether the image rise 
slowly before the mind during the contem- 
plation, or is seen in the same flash which 
discloses the picture, in each case it arises by 
natural association, and is seen, not sought. 
The inferior poet is dissatisfied with what he 
sees, and casts about in search after some- 
thing more striking. He does not wait till 
an image is borne in upon the tide of memory, 
he seeks for an image that will be pictur- 
esque ; and being without the delicate selec- 
tive instinct which guides the fine artist, he 
generally chooses something which we feel to 
be not exactly in its right place. He thus — 

“With gold and silver covers every part, 

And hides with ornament his want of art.” * 

Be true to your own soul, and do not try 
to express the thought of another. “If some 
people,” says Ruskin, “really see angels 
where others see only empty space, let them 
paint the angels: only let not anybody else 
think he can paint an angel, too, on any cal- 
culated principles of the angelic.” + Unhap- 
pily this is precisely what so many will at- 
tempt, inspired by the success of the angelic 
painter. . Nor will the failure of others warn 
them. 

Whatever is sincerely felt or believed, what- 
ever forms part of the imaginative experience, 
and is not simply imitation or hearsay, may 
fitly be given to the world, and will always 
maintain an infinite superiority over imitative 
splendor ; because although it by no means 
follows that whatever has formed part of the 
artist’s experience must be impressive, or can 
do without artistic presentation, yet his 
artistic power will always be greater over his 
own material than over another’s. Emerson 
has well remarked that “ those facts, words, 
persons which dwell in a man’s memory with- 
out his being able to say why, remain, be- 
cause they have a relation to him not less 
real for being as yet unapprehended. They 
~** Poets like painters, thus, wnskill’d to trace 

The naked nature and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover ev’ry part, 

And hide with ornaments theif want of art.” 

— Pope’s “‘ Essay on Criticism,” 1]. 293-296. 
+ “ Modern Painters,” 1V., Chap. II., Sect. 2. 


are symbols of value to him, as they can in- 
terpret parts of his consciousness which he 
would vainly seek words for in the conven- 
tional images of books and other minds. 
What attracts my attention shall have it, as 
I will go to the man who knocks at my door, 

while a thousand persons, as worthy, go by 

it to whom I give no regard. It is enough 

that these particulars speak to me. A few 

anecdotes, a few traits of character, manners, 

face, a few incidents have an emphasis in your 

memory out of all proportion to their appar- 

ent significance, if you measure them by the 

ordinary standards. They relate to your gift. 

Let them have their weight, and do not reject 

them, and cast about for illustrations and 

facts more usual in literature.” * 

In the notes to the last edition of his poems, 
Wordsworth specified the particular occasions 
which furnished him with particular images. 
It was the things he had seen which he put 
into his verses ; and that is why they affect 
us. It matters little whether the poet draws 
his images directly from present experience, 
or indirectly from memory — whether the 
sight of the slow-sailing swan, that “ floats 
double, swan and shadow,” f be at once trans- 
ferred to the scene of the poem he is writing, 
or come back to him in after years to com- 
plete some picture in his mind ; enough that 
the image be suggested, and not sought. 

The sentence from Ruskin, quoted just now, 
will guard against the misconception that a 
writer, because told to rely on his own ex- 
perience, is enjoined to forego the glory and 
delight of creation even of fantastic types. 
He is only told never to pretend to see what 
he has not seen. He is urged to follow 
Imagination in her most efratic course, 
though like a will-o’-wisp she lead over marsh 
and fen away from the haunts of mortals ; 
but not to pretend that he is following a 
will-o’-wisp when his vagrant fancy never 
was allured by one. It is idle to paint fairies 
and goblins unless you have a genuine vision 
of them which forces you to paint them. 
They are poetical objects, but only to poetic 





* Essay on “Spiritual Laws.” 
t* Let wc 
The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double, ‘swan and shadow.” 
— “ Yarrow Unvisited.” 
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minds. “ Be a plain topographer if you pos- 
sibly can,” says Ruskin, “if Nature meant 
you to be anything else, she will force you to 
it; but never try to be a prophet; go on 
quietly with your hard camp-work, and the 
spirit will come to you in the camp, as it did 
to Eldad and Medad, if you are appointed to 
have it.”* Yes: if you are appointed to 
have it ; if your faculties are such that this 
high success is possible, it will come, pro- 
vided the faculties are employed with sin- 
cerity. Otherwise it cannot come. No insin- 
cere effort can secure it. 

If the advice I give to reject every insin- 
cerity in writing seem cruel, because it robs 
the writer of so many of his effects —if it 
seem disheartening earnestly to warn a man 
not to try to be eloquent, but only to be elo- 
quent when his thoughts move with an impas- 
sioned largo — if throwing a writer back upon 
his naked faculty seem especially distasteful to 
those who have a painful misgiving that their 
faculty is small, and that the uttermost of 
their own power, would be far from impres- 
sive, my answer is that I have no hope of dis- 
suading feeble writers from the practice of 
insincerity, but as under no circumstances can 
they become good writers and achieve suc 
cess, my analysis has no reference to them, 
my advice has no aim at them. 

It is to the young and strong, to the ambi- 
tious and the earnest that my words are ad- 
dressed. It is to wipe the film from their 
eyes, and make them see, as they will see 
directly the truth is placed before them, how 
easily we are all seduced into greater or less 
insincerity of thought, of feeling, and of style, 
either by reliance on other writers, from 
whom we catch the trick of thought and turn 
of phrase, or from some preconceived view 
of what the public will prefer. -It is to the 
young and strong I say: Watch vigilantly 
every phrase you write, and assure yourself 
that it expresses what you mean; watch 
vigilantly every thought you express, and as- 
sure yourself that it is yours, not another's ; 
you may share it with another, but you must 
not adopt it from him for the nonce. Of 
course, if you are writing humorously or 
dramatically, you will not be expected to 
write your own serious opinions. Humor 


_--— 


*“ Modern Painters,” 1V., Chap. II., Sect. 4. 











may take its utmost license, yet be sincere. 
The dramatic genius may incarnate itself in a 
hundred shapes, yet in each it will speak what 
it feels to be the truth. If you are imagi- 
natively representing the feelings of another, 
as in some playful exaggeration or some 
dramatic personation, the truth required of 
you is imaginative truth, not your personal 
views and feelings. But when you write in 
your own person you must be rigidly vera- 
cious, neither pretending to admire what you 
do not admire, or to despise what in secret 
you rather like, nor surcharging your admira- 
tion and enthusiasm to bring you into unison 
with the public chorus. This vigilance may 
render Literature more laborious; but no 
one ever supposed that success was to be had 
on easy terms; and if you write only one 
sincere page where you might have written 
twenty insincere pages, the one page is worth 
writing —it is Literature.* 

Sincerity is not only effective and honor- 
able, it is also much less difficult than is com- 
monly supposed. To take a trifling example : 
If for some reason I cannot, or do not, choose 
to verify a quotation which may be useful to 
my purpose. what is to prevent my saying 
that the quotation is taken at second-hand ? 
It is true, if my quotations are for the most 
part second-hand and are acknowledged as 
such, my erudition will appear scanty. But 
it will only appear what it is. Why should 
I pretend to an erudition which is not mine ? 
Sincerity forbids it. Prudence whispers that 
the pretence is, aiter all, vain, because those, 
and those alone, who can rightly estimate 
erudition will infallibly detect my pretence, 
whereas those whom I have deceived were 
not worth deceiving. Yet in spite of Sin- 
cerity and Prudence, how shamelessly men 
compile second-hand references, and display 
in borrowed foot-notes a pretence of labor 
and of accuracy! I mention this merely to 
show how, even in the humbler class of com- 
pilers, the Principle of Sincerity may find fit 
illustrations, and how honest work, even in 
references, belongs to the same category as 
honest work in philosophy or poetry. 

George Henry Lewes. 


* Cf. Ruskin, ‘“ Modern Painters,” Vol. III., Chap. 
Ill. ; M. Arnold’s essay on “ Wordsworth ” ; Emer- 


son’s essay on “ Poetry and Imagination,” the section 
on “ Veracity.” ‘ 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say.. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is 
about 1,000 words. 


e*-e 


One of the evils from which authors suffer 
is the procrastination of the editor who ac- 
cepts a manuscript, to be paid for on publica- 
tion, and then delays publication indefinitely. 


Manifestly this is tnjust to the author, but 
under present conditions there seems to be no 
way for him to secure his rights. In England 
such cases are taken up by the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, which reasons officially 
with the offending editor, sometimes with 
good results. For instance, the secretary re- 
ports a case referring to a demand for publi- 
cation and money due, and says: “ This has. 
been settled by the editor consenting to pub- 
lish within the next two months, and pay the 
amount due on publication. The author has. 
agreed to the arrangement.” By the way, 


what has become of the American Society of 
Authors ? 


oe *¢ 


A practical pointer for all writers is given 
in this little item in the New York Sun : — 


A Fact Worth Knowing. 


No gummed-down-postage-stamp poet ever gets any- 
thing into the Sun. Few of ’em even get their beau- 
tiful verses back through the mail. 


e* 


In sending contributions to English maga- 
zines, writers should remember that United 
States stamps enclosed for the return of 
manuscripts cannot be used. If English 
stamps cannot be obtained for enclosure, the 
best way to send the amount of return 
postage is by international . money order. 
Many writers probably do not know that 
manuscripts for publication may be sent by 
mail to England at less expense than to ad- 
dresses here in the United States. The do- 
mestic rate of postage on manuscripts is two 
cents an ounce. Under the foreign mail 
regulations, manuscript for publication is en- 
titled to transmission from the United States 
to any country of the Universal Postal Union 
at the rate of postage applicable to “ com- 
mercial papers,” viz. : Five cents for the first 
ten ounces or less, and one cent for each ad- 
ditional two ounces or fraction of two 
ounces ; provided the manuscript is wrapped 
so as to permit of being easily examined, does 
not contain anything in the nature of personal 
correspondence, and: does not exceed four 
pounds, six ounces in weight, or eighteen 
inches in a single dimension. Packages of 
manuscript must be plainly marked “ Manu- 
script for Publication,” and must be unsealed. 
Letters regarding the manuscript must be 
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mailed separately at the letter rate — which, 
it is important to remember, in the case of 
letters to England is five cents for each half 
ounce, or fraction. The same regulations 
apply to manuscripts for publication sent to 
Canada, but the letter rate to Canada is the 
same as the rate in the United States — two 
cents for each ounce or fraction of an ounce. 


a * % 


It is usually a mistake for a writer to send 
to an editor two or more poems or two or 
more short stories for approval at the same 
time. Just why this is so, the psychologists 
have not yet taken the trouble to explain. 
That it is so, every experienced editor will 
readily agree. W. H. H. 


~ 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Roland Franklyn Andrews, whose story, 
“The Adequate Egerton,” appeared in the 
January Smart Set, is the city editor of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) American. Mr. An- 
drews is a native of Connecticut, and was a 
member of the class of 1900 at Cornell. Since 
leaving college, he has been engaged con- 
tinuously in newspaper work in Connecticut 
cities and as a special writer for the New 
York World. At the age of twenty-one he 
was managing editor of the Waterbury Re- 
publican, the only morning paper in a city 
of 60,000 people. His health broke down 
under the strain of night work in this posi- 
tion, and he had to give it.up. Stories by 
Mr. Andrews have been printed in Ainslee’s, 
the Smart Set, the Saturday Evening Post, 
Town Topics, the Popular Magazine, and 
other periodicals. “ The Adequate Egerton” 
was in substance a narrative of personal ex- 
perience. Mr. Andrews is now at work upon 
a novel. 


W. G. Bissell, whose story, “ The Cow- 
boy’s Last Stand,” is published in the Wide 
World Magazine for February, is a West- 
erner, and was born in a settler’s cabin on a 
homestead in Phillips county, Kan., June 6, 
1876. He attended school at Phillipsburg, 
Kan., from September, 1881, until April, 1890, 
when he left and went to farming. He then 
took a job trailing cattle for a buyer, and 


was promoted to feeder. He attended the 
University of South Dakota for a few months, 
then came home, and afterward attended the 
university at Salina, Kan. He studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in April, 1897, 
and since that time has been in active prac- 
tice in Phillipsburg, Kan. A year ago Mr. 
Bissell had a story, “The Majesty of the 
Law,” published in the Wide World Maga- 
zine. 


Daisy Wright Field, whose poem, “ The 
Country Dance,” appeared in the New Eng- 
land Magazine for January, was born in 
Catlettsburg, Ky., in 1878, and has received 
only a common school education. She began 
to write at the age of seven, and her first 
article was printed when she was fifteen. 
Since that time, articles of hers have appeared 
in the Housekeeper, the Home Monthly, the 
Gentlewoman, the Magazine of Mysteries, and 
several farm and religious periodicals, and 
she is also a regular contributor of verse and 
fiction to a leading farm magazine. The 
Coast, the Pacific Monthly, and the New 
England Magazine have accepted articles 
from her which are as yet unpublished, in- 
cluding a story dealing with Western life, 
with which Mrs. Field is familiar, having been 
a “pioneer child” in Sheridan county, Neb., 
twenty years ago. At present she makes her 
home with her parents at Avon, Idaho. 


Myra Williams Jarrell, whose story, “ Ellis 
Johnson’s Book,” was published in McClure’s 
Magazine for January, is a Kansan, and lives 
at Holton, where her husband conducts a 
newspaper, the Signal. In addition to her 
family duties and literary work, Mrs. Jarrell 
does the editorial paragraphing for her hus- 
band’s paper. Her best efforts, however, are 
along the line of short-story writing, and the 
magazines lately have accepted several of her 
manuscripts. Among the periodicals in which 
her stories have appeared are McClure’s, 
Munsey’'s, the Metropolitan, and the Boston 
Cooking School Magazine. Last year Mrs. 
Jarrell wrote a book, “ Meg of Valencia,” 
which was published by Crane & Co., of Teu- 
peka, and which had a good sale in the West. 
Mrs. Jarrell is the daughter of Archibald L 
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Williams, oi Topeka, who has been for thirty 
years general attorney for the Union Pacific 
railroad. 


“ Wolcott Johnson,” the author of “ An Old 
Man’s Idyl,” published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., of Chicago, turns out to be none other 
than an old-time contributor to THE WRITER, 
Johnson Brigham, the state librarian of Iowa. 
The publishers say that no book from their 
house, for the last two years at least, has 
drawn out so many and such strong notices. 
Not only have the best newspaper and maga- 
zine critics spoken highly of it, but it has 
drawn remarkably strong words of praise 
from such men as Goldwin Smith, Andrew D. 
White, and John Burroughs. 


Beatrice E. Rice, the author of the story, 
“The Olive Vender,” in the January Century, 
was born in Maryland, but is now a resident 
of New York city, and is the associate editor 
of the Designer, one of the Butterick Trio. 
She is a young woman, and has been writing 
fiction only for the past four years, during 
which time she has. gained admittance to 
many of the well-known magazines. Before 
long she intends to bring out a book of short 
stories, similar in character to “The Olive 
Vender,” the scene for these being laid in the 
lower part of New York, with which locality 
her present occupation makes her thoroughly 
familiar. 


Norval Richardson, whose story, “ Jack’s 
Bill-Board Girl,” was printed in Lippincott’s 
for January, is a Southerner, and lives in 
Vicksburg, Miss. Last March Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. published his book, “The Heart of 
Hope,” which was his first attempt at story 
writing. In looking over the records of 
Grant’s siege of Vicksburg, he says, the idea 
came to him that here was practically an un- 
touched field in fiction. His relatives, who 
passed through the siege, told him of their 
thrilling experiences, which were romantic 
enough to be put into a novel just as they 
happened. With so much material right be- 
fore him, the story was very easy to write, 
and Mr. Richardson completed it in six weeks 
after it was begun. In future literary work, 
it is his intention to confine himself to inci- 
dents and scenes in the South, — Mississippi, 


in particular, with her cotton fields, her al- 
ways uppermost labor question, and her early 
settlement romances, appearing to him to be 
rich with fresh material and settings. The 
story in Lippincott’s is only a fancy sketch, 
without any foundation. 


Esther B. Tiffany, whose story, “On Ac- 
count of the Herr Major,” was printed in the 
Atlantic for January, was born in Springfield, 
Mass., and now lives in Cambridge. Besides 
other stories in the Atlantic, she has had con- 
tributions published in Harper’s Magazine, 
the Century, the Outlook, and various other 
publications. She has also written a number 
of plays for amateur theatricals, which are 
published by Baker & Co., of Boston. 


Grace §. 
Turning,” 


H. Tytus, whose story, ‘“ The 
appeared in the Century for Janu- 
ary, is a native of New York, and was closely 
identified with the social life of that city until 
her marriage several years ago to the promi- 
nent young Egyptologist, Robb de Peyster 
Tytus. Since then, she and her husband have 
spent several seasons in Egypt,’and besides 
writing various poems and other manuscripts 
of her own, she has collaborated with Mr. 
Tytus in articles descriptive of life and condi- 
tions in Egypt, as well as in transcriptions 
from the Arabic, some of which have ap- 
peared in Harper’s Magazine. At present 
Mrs. Tytus is at work on some metrical 
poetic translations from the Burmese, and, 
with her husband, she is also engaged in writ- 
ing a play. 


Edith Morgan Willett, the author of the 
story, “A Missionary Appropriation,” which 
appeared in the January Lippincott’s, is a 
New Yorker whose home of recent years has 
been on an old South Carolina rice planta- 
tion, the birthplace, by the way, of Washing- 
ton Allston, the poet and painter. Miss Wil- 
lett spends much of her time in Washington, 
as well as in the mountains of North Carolina, 
where several summers ago she began to 
write plays for a corps of amateur actors. 
One of these —a comedietta, entitled “ His 
Lordship the Burglar” —was published in 
1902 by the Penn Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia. Since then, Miss Willett has 
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entered the story-writing field, her produc- 
tions coming out in Lippincott’s, Pearson’s, 
Short Stories, and other well-known maga- 
zines. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Hobbes. — Mrs. Craigie says : “ There is no 
unhappiness in work itself. I speak from ex- 
perience. From the time I was sixteen until 
I was twenty-three I got up at five o’clock 
in the morning in order to get in three hours 
of quiet work before the household was stir- 
ring, and I used to work often late in the 
evening. My day still begins at seven in the 
morning, and I always arrange my evenings 
that I may be able to waken in the morning 
in the proper mood for the day’s business. I 
have never yet met a man or woman who 
complained of their work as work. My ob- 
servation has taught me that it is the main 
source of human contentment.” 


Wilkins. — Mary FE. Wilkins Freeman is a 
most careful and conscientious literary work- 
man. She thinks out the climax of her story 
before she begins writing, and then writes 
without copying and with very little correc- 
tion. The details of the final scenes of her 
novels and short stories, even the wording, 
are clearly in her mind before she begins to 
write the opening paragraphs. — New York 
Sun. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 











Collaboration. — The announcement of the 
death of the widow of James Rice recalls the 
notable collaboration between James Rice and 
Walter Besant. It was like the partnership 
of Erckmann and Chatrian. Andrew Lang 
said years ago: “As a rule, in collaboration 
one man does the work while the other looks 
on.” Another opinion is that of Dumas, who 
wrote : “ One is always the dupe, and he is 
the man of talent.”” Those who knew the two 
men said that it was James Rice who supplied 
the ingenious plots, and Walter Besant who 
worked out the detail. — The Argonaut. 


The Woes of Publishers. — Counsel for the 
publishers of the Booklovers Magazine and 
counsel for David Belasco have deliberated in 
common, and as a result the publishers, will 
not bring an action at law in the matter of 





the recent plagiarism. This, it will be re- 
called, consisted in the submission, acceptance 
of, and payment for a treatise signed by Mr. 
Belasco, entitled “ The Art of Acting.” Mr. 
Belasco explained that he had talked about 
theatres and acting with a theatrical press 
agent, and then, without reading over thie 
manuscript, had signed what purported to be 
a typewritten report of the talk. After D, 
Appleton & Co. had bought, paid for, and 
published the manuscript, and it was discov- 
ered to be a plagiarism, Mr. Belasco denied 
the article, whence damage resulted to the 
magazine. 

Action would lie, it appears, against the 
agent who procured the signature ; and as 
damages might be difficult to collect from 
him, the matter was dropped. It is in this 
almost defenceless attitude that editors and 
publishers complain of finding themselves. 
Redress is difficult or impossible. ‘“ About 
the only protection they have,” declares Mr. 
Boyesen, of Sullivan & Cromwell, “ comes 
through membership in the Periodical Pub- 
lishers’ Association. This meets every week 
or so, and the conductors of the periodicals 
may interchange experiences there and place 
one another on guard against an author or 
agent who has not dealt fairly and honestly 
with them.” 

Various wrong practices have to be 
guarded against. Not long ago Mr. Lorimer, 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, received 
through an agent a paper with Lord Curzon’s 
name attached. It was discovered that it was 
merely a stenographic report of a public 
speech of his. Two different magazines lately 
published articles by President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, on the reforms needed in football. One 
was condensed on request by himself from 
his annual report of a year or two ago, and 
the other was the whole report on football, 
purchased from a literary broker as fresh 
material. Nothing could be done about it. 
The words were President Eliot’s, but they 
were old, and wherever recognized as such 
damage resulted to the deceived publisher. 

Sometimes authors offer copies of their 
work simultaneously to two or three maga- 
zines. It has happened that two magazines 
have returned acceptances. The earliest ac- 
ceptance is the actual contract ; the expense 
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of reading and examination by the subsequent 


acceptor then will go all for nothing. But in 
the case of a double sale of that sort, this is 
the way one author let himself out: He re- 
plied to one of the purchasers : “ Your rate 
is too low. My price for that manuscript is 
twice what you allow.” This brought back 
to the author one copy of his manuscript. 
No explanations were necessary for the other 
acceptor. 

“Suppose,” Mr. Boyesen was asked, “ the 
second acceptor had replied : ‘ Very well, I'll 
pay you your price’ ?” 

“Then, of course, the author would be 
liable. It would be like selling the same 
house to two different persons.” 

Mr. Boyesen, from his own experience in 
publishing, relates an instance of sharper 
practice than that : “ We had decided to use 
a certain article, and forthwith notified the 
writer that we had credited her with $100. 
When we had it in type, and the plates all 
made, the writer objected that $100 was too 
little — she wanted $200. By that time we 
had gone so far toward printing it that to 
pay the $200 would have been cheaper than to 
destroy the plates. But our editor determined 
that he would n't be held up in that manner 
at the last moment, so rejected the article, re- 
placing it with another at greater expense.” 

Writers who offer their own work under 
their own name are generally trusted. The 
presumption is that they will not incur upon 
themselves the harmful effect of plagiarizing. 
Agents who come to dispose of the work of 
others are usually investigated, if not known. 

Once an agent is caught in a deception, a 
record is made in a book which most maga- 
zine offices keep for the purpose. His pen- 
alty is to lose that magazine as a client 
thenceforward. 

It is declared that agents have become a 
considerable factor in the business of book 
and magazine publishing. An editor said to- 
day : “ They supply fully two-thirds of the 
fiction which the periodicals use.” — New 
York Evening Post. 

The Profits of Playwriting. — Miss Elisabeth 
Marbury, who has exceptional opportunities 
to understand the practical details of play- 
writing and the essential conditions of its 

success, writing in Harper’s Weekly, points 





out the curious fact that there are compara- 
tively few successful dramatists of the first 
rank, in spite of the large rewards that may 
be earned by playwriting. She instances, as 
an illustration of the financial returns to be 
looked for by the successful dramatist, some 
plays which have netted their authors incomes 
ranging from $500 to $1,000 in a week. Three 
plays in particular are mentioned which in 
seven days yielded respectively $1,200, $1,750, 
and $2,300. Each of these plays will, in the 
end, she thinks, bring its author from $40,000 
to $50,000. — New York Sun. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE PRINTER. 
By Frank H. Vizetelly. 148 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
New York : Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1905. 
The aim of Mr. Vizetelly’s book, according 

to the title page, is to give directions to 

authors as to the manner of preparing copy 
and correcting proofs, with suggestions on 
the submitting of manuscripts for publication. 

The technical directions for preparing manu- 

scripts fill ten pages. The next forty-three 

pages are devoted to orthography, homonyms, 
rules for the simplification of spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation, with lists of 
spellings and examples. Five pages are then 
devoted to indexing, and five to a chapter 
on proofreading, with a page showing a cor- 
rected proof. Brief chapters follow on the 
size of types, with notes on their use, how 
to compute the space that a manuscript will 
occupy, the names and sizes of paper for 
printing, on making up a book, and illustra- 
tions. A chapter of eighteen pages is de- 
voted to dealings between authors and pub- 
lishers, and another chapter gives directions 

for securing copyrights. Last comes a 

twenty-seven-page glossary of technical terms 

used in printing and binding. The book con- 
tains much useful information, but leaves still 

much to be desired. W. H. H. 

Tre Trirune ALMANAC AND POLITICAL REGISTER FOR 
1906. 407 pp. Paper, 25 cents.. New York: The 
Tribune Association, 1906. 

The Tribune Almanac is an invaluable col- 
lection of up-to-date facts and statistics, its 
political information especially being remark- 
ably complete. It is indispensable to writers 
on topics of the day, and really no intelligent 
person can afford to be without it. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

Tre Hovse spy tHe River. By Florence Warden. 
311 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Pub- 
lishing Company. 10905. 

Tue Art or Ristnc In THE Wortp. By Henry Hard- 
wicke. 128 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: J. 5. 
Ogilvie Publishing Company. 190s. 
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LEONTINE STANFIELD’s Book oF Verse. Illustrated. 
45 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Company. 1906. 

“LETTERS OF 4 SELF-MADE PResIpeEnt. By James J. 
Neville. 18: pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. S. 
Ogilvie Publishing Company. 1905. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THE Writer when they write.] 


Tue Crarm or “Ik Marve.” 
Atlantic (38 ¢.) ‘or February. 

Nature Poerry. 
(38 c.) for February. 

SCHOOLMASTERING THE SPEECH. 
bury. 


Annie R. Marble. 


Henry van Dyke. Atlantic 
Thomas R. Louns- 
Harper's Magazine ( 38 c.) for February. 

THe COMMERCIALIZATION OF LITERATURE. W. JD. 
Howells. Easy Chair, Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for 
February. 

Wuat Encriisn Poetry Owes to Younc PEOPLE. 
Rev. F. E. Clark. North American Review ()53 ¢c.) for 
February. 

Fiction IN AMERICA. 
(38 c.) for February. 

JosepH JeErrersON AT WoRK AND Ptay. 
Wilson. Scribner's (28 c.) for February. 

JouRNALISM THE DesTROYER OF LITERATURE. 
Hawthorne. Critic (28 c.) for February. 

WoMeEN AND THE UNPLEASANT NOVEL. 
Bonner. Critic ( 28 c.) for February. 

Tue Venarity oF TALLEYRAND. Joseph McCabe. 
Critic (28 c.) for February. 

THe Great COoMMONPLACES OF READING. 
Morley. Critic ( 28 c.) for February. 

Tue Maxine or Books. Francis Grierson. 
(28 c.) for February. 

A Concorp Nore-Boox. 
Concord. F. B. 
ruary. 

IpsEN THE PLAYWRIGHT. 
man ( 28 c.) for February. 

A Dumas PorTFOLIO. 
Harry Spurr. 

Some 
Rernard 
February. 

Antuony Troitorpe. II. —The Novelist. Lewis 
Melville. Author ( London) (18 c.) for February. 

Arrocities oF CoLor SuPPLEMENTS. Lindsay Swift. 
Printing Art for February. 

REPORTERS OF 7T0-DAY. 
Cities. Illustrated. 
(18 c.) for February. 


Topics of the Time, Century 
Francis 
Julian 


Geraldine 


John 
Critic 


VI.— The Women of 
Critic (28 c.) for Feb- 


Sanborn. 


Brander Matthews. Book- 
ll. — The Personal Dumas. 
Bookman ( 28 c. ) for February. 

CanapiaAN Writers. II.— Prose Writers. 
McEvoy. Author (London) (18 c.) for 


II. — Reporters in Many 
Hartley Davis. Everybody's 


AntHony Hore Hawkins. With portraits. Strand 
(13 c.) for February. 

Epwin MarKHAM : THE Poet-PropHET oF Democ- 
racy. With portrait. Arena (28 c.) for February. 

Ray D. Hanpy: One oF THE YouNGEST oF OvuR 
NewspaPer Cartoonists. I!lustrated. B. O. Flower. 
Arena ( 28 c.) for February. 

Maurice MAgrertincK : SyMBOLIST AND Mystic. 
With frontispiece portrait. Archibald 
Arena ( 2 c.) for February. 

Some HeRornes OF SHAKSPERE—By Their Im- 
personators : Rosalind. Henrietta Crosman. _ Illus- 
trated. Delineator (18 c. ) for February. 

A Formipaste PersonaLtiry — ArTHUR BrIsBANE. 
With portrait. Smitn’s (13 c.) for February. 
AntHony Trotiope.—I. Lewis Melville. 

( London ) (18 ¢.) for January. 

SeriaAL Ricuts. Author (London) (18 c.) for 
January. . 

MtsteapInG ‘TitLes. Norwood Young. 
( London ) (18 c. ) for January. 

WritInc For EpvucaTionaL JOURNALS. 
McFee. How to Write (13 ce.) for January. 

UNAVAILABLE. Susan Royse Baker. How to Write 
(13 ¢.) for January. 

Tue Power OF THE CARTOON. 
C. Davenport. 


Henderson. 


Author 


Author 


Inez N. 


Illustrated. Homer 
Men and Women (13 c. ) for January. 

Hezexian BuTTERWORTH, A FRIEND OF AMERICAN 
Boys. Illustrated. Frederick J. Hale. 
(13 ¢.) for January. 

THe Pioneer Press oF CALIFORNIA. 
Chandler. Sunset (13 c.) for January. 
J). Camppett Cory: CarRTOonIst. 
O. Flower. Arena ( 28 c.) for January. 
Lamartine’s Marriace. Nation (13 c.) for Janu- 

ary II. 

Joun Bartiett. Nation (13 ¢.) for January 11. 

Tue Function oF an Enpowep Press. 
(13 c.) for January 18. 

Tue Love Story or CHARLOTTE Bronti. 
Harding Davis. 
January 13. 

Some Makers orf Recent Fiction ( Maurice Hew- 
lett, May Sinclair, William Wymark Jacobs, Edith 
Wharton, Booth Tarkington, and Joseph C. Lincoln ). 
Illustrated. Isaac Ogden Rankin. Congregationalist 
(9 c.) for January 13. 

Ruskin’s Portratt oF HimsetF. Eugene Parsons. 
Christian Register (8 c.) for January 25. 

Tue Frencu AND THE “ Frencuy” Nover. M. 
Marcel Provost. Reprinted from the Neue Freie Presse 
in Public Opinion (13 c.) for January 27. 

Tue Booxs oF 1905. Publishers’ Weekly (13 ¢.) for 
January 27. 


American Boy 
Katherine 


Illustrated. B. 


Nation 


Rebecca 
Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mrs. William Sharp is to write a memoir 
of her husband, and asks for any letters or 
documents relating to him or his work, either 
under his own name or that of “ Fiona Mac- 
leod.” Mrs. Sharp’s address is 21 Woronzow 
road. St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
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Rey. Charles F. Goss is in poor health, and 
his church in Cincinnati has granted to him 
an indefinite leave of absence. It is under- 
stood that he wishes to leave the ministry to 
devote all his time to literary work. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals offers three prizes 
of $300 each for the best essays on three ques- 
tions : First —- What is the cause of, and the 
best plan for stopping, the increased growth 
of crime in our country ? Second — What is 
the best plan for stopping the poisonous and 
dangerous adulterations of our foods, drinks, 
and medicines ? Third— What is the best 
plan for carrying humane education into our 
colleges and schools, for the protection both 
of our own race and all the other races 
( called dumb ) which depend on our mercy ? 
Essays must be limited to 3,000 words, must 
state at the beginning on which subject the 
author writes, and must be_ typewritten. 
Each essay must be signed by a fictitious 
name and accompanied by a sealed letter con- 
taining the author’s real name and address. 
Essays must be received at the office of tlie 
society, 19 Milk street, Boston, by October 
I, 1906. 

The American Food Journal is 
monthly published in Chicago. 
Meyers is the editor. 


a new 
Herman B. 


M. A. P. in America is the title of a new 
“ magazine of personalities,” edited by Edwin 
Wildman, to be published from 41 Union 
square, New York. The first issue will con- 
tain an article on “ A School of Journalism,” 
by James Creelman. 

Washington Life has changed its name to 
the American Spectator, and with the change 
of name takes on added importance as the 
one illustrated paper of a national character 
sent out from Washington. 


William Abbatt (New York) is planning 
to publish a complete index to the Magazine 
of American History, from 1877 to 1893. The 
volume will contain between 325 and 350 
pages, and will be sold at $7.50, net. 


After the present year the works of Hein- 
rich Heine will no longer be protected in 
France, where copyright extends over fifty 
years after the death of an author. 


The Crowell Publishing Company has been 
incorporated in New Jersey, to carry on the 
business of printers and publishers and to ac- 
quire, develop, and promote publications, 
magazines, and books. The capital stock is 
placed at $1,750,000. The incorporators are 
Giles Whiting, of New York, and Charles A. 
Corliss and Benjamin Strong, both of Engle- 
wood, N. J. The registered office of the 
company is at 15 Exchange place, Jersey City. 


The United States Educational Company 
( New York ) has gone into bankruptcy. Its 
periodical publications are the Teachers’ 
Magazine, the School Journal, Educational 
Foundation, and Our Times. These four 
properties are estimated in the assets at 
$100,000. 

When Moffat, Yard, & Co. ( New York ) 
started in the publishing business a year ago, 
they did not have a single contract with any 
author, their intention being first to develop 
their art department, but the books that came 
to them seemed too good to turn away, and 
they closed the year with eighteen titles of 
books, pictures, and calendars on their list. 

The Literary Collector Press, Greenwich, 
Conn., is publishing reprints of books and 
essays which have made themselves a name in 
literature. Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Books 
Which Have Influenced Me,” and Mon- 
taigne’s essay “On Books” are among those 
already issued. 

It is a curious fact, says the London Book 
Monthly, that manuscripts by women are 
rarely as clean and tidy as those prepared by 
men. “ Most editors will admit —in candid, 
if ungallant, moments—that they would 
rather tackle two manuscripts by men than 
one in a hand that should be fairer.” 

Harrison William Wier died at Appledore, 
Kent, England, January 4, aged eighty-two. 

Dr. William Rainey Harper died in Chi- 
cago January 10, aged forty-nine. 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff died in London Janu- 
ary 13, aged seventy-five. E 

Herman Charles Merivale died in London 
January 15, aged sixty-seven. 

Robert Neilson Stephens died at Bourne- 
mouth, Eng., January 20, aged thirty-eight. 





